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Call for the Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 


HE General Committee of the World’s 

Student Christian Federation have ap- 
pointed Sunday, February 11, 1906, as the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students. ‘The 
experience of Christian societies among stu- 
dents has confirmed the wisdom of the practice 
of the past decade of having this observance 
fall on the second Sunday of February. The 
Federation, under the auspices of which this 
Call is issued, unites all the Christian student 
movements of the world and through them 
embraces Christian Unions and Associations 
of students in nearly two thousand universi- 
ties, colleges, and higher schools, and has a 
membership of over one hundred and five thou- 
sand students and professors. It has become 
the exponent of the voluntary Christian forces 
of the students of all lands and races. 

Possibly never before has there been greater 
need for earnest intercession for students than 
at the present time. The number of students 
is greater than in any preceding year. The 
influence they wield in the world continues to 
increase. Many centers of learning are more 
open to religious effort than ever. Whether 
judged by the ethical standards set up and 
maintained in student life, or by evangelistic 
results, or by attention to the study of the 
Christian Scriptures, or by consecration to the 
enterprise of world-wide missions, or by prac- 
tical interest in social problems from the point 
of view of Christianity—the situation, taking 
the whole world into view, is undoubtedly 
more encouraging than ever before. It is be- 
lieved that the student field has never been so 
responsive to the claims of Christ on the minds 
and hearts and wills of men. It is always 
wise to take advantage of a rising tide. The 
very strength and prestige of the Christian stu- 
dent movements in the different countries sug- 


gest the importance of increased watchful- 
ness and prayer on their behalf. 

We appeal, therefore, to Christians every- 
where to unite in an observance of the coming 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students. In 
particular, we call upon the officers and 
active workers of all Christian student organ- 
izations to carry out, so far as possible, the 
following suggestions based on the best ex- 
perience of other years: 

1. Let there be a conference of the leaders 
of the organization, at which this Call will be 
read and plans carefully and_ prayerfully 
formulated for the observance of the Day. 

2. On the Day of Prayer there should be 
a meeting of earnest students for united 
prayer. Ihe use of the “Occasions for 
Thanksgiving” and the “Objects for 
Intercession” appended to this Call, will, if 
accompanied with brief supplementary re- 
marks, add definiteness and earnestness to the 
praying. 

3. The clergy and ministers of the com- 
munity should be invited to preach sermons 
appropriate to the Day, and do all in their 
power to call forth from their people more 
prayer on behalf of students. In some places 
this will be an opportune time to have pre- 
sented the claims of the ministry upon students 
of ability, appealing not only to students pres- 
ent to give their lives, but also to parents to 
consecrate their children to the service of the 
Church. 

4. It is exceedingly desirable to take ad- 
vantage of the religious interest awakened by 
this world-wide unior of prayer to inaugurate 
special evangelistic efforts for students. Year 
by year some of the most fruitful spiritual 
awakenings in colleges are iraceable to the 
meetings held in conjunction with the observ- 
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ance of the Day of Prayer. Some societies 
find it a good plan to hold a series of meetings 
for this purpose, beginning the day before the 
Day of Prayer and continuing one or more 
days thereafter. Such concentrated, continu- 
ous, cumulative effort is needed at times to 
arrest the attention of students and impress 
them deeply. 

5. Advantage should be taken of this oc- 
casion to deepen and make more effective the 
secret prayer life of students. Practical talks 
on prayer during the weeks preceding the Day 
of Prayer, the circulation of suitable books and 
pamphlets on the prayer life, and the giving 
of prayer a larger place in Bible classes will 
all help in this direction. 

Let us stir ourselves up to greater faithful- 
ness than ever in promoting the observance of 
this Day by meditating on the words of our 
Lord: ‘Hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
my name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be made full.” 

On behalf of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 

Karl Fries, Chairman. 


John R. Mott, General Secretary. 
Occasions for Thanksgiving 


The fact that the past year has witnessed, 
in almost every country, another great advance 
in the number of students in Bible classes and 
mission study classes. 

The remarkable fruitfulness of the Federa- 
tion conference held at Zeist last May. 


A larger number of volunteers have sailed 
to the mission field than during any preceding 
year. 

The forward movement on behalf of the 
literati of China, there having been set apart 
six secretaries for this special work within a 
year. 

The growing spirit of unity among Chris- 
tian students throughout the world—un- 
mistakably in answer to many prayers. 


Objects for Intercession 


For the convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement to be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
February 28 to March 4, 1906, to which 
three thousand official delegates have been 
invited. 

‘That the spirit of personal evangelism may 
take possession of the members of all Christian 
student movements, and that men with the 
evangelistic gift and experience to lead in 
such work may be multiplied. 

That an increasing number of capable can- 
didates for the ministry may be set apart by 
the Holy Spirit in the different nations. 

That secretaries of intellectual capacity, 
social gifts, and genuine spiritual power may 
be raised up to carry forward efficiently the 
work of the various student movements. 

That the student communities of Latin 
Europe and America and of Russia, which 
have recently been becoming more and more 
accessible, may be opened yet more widely 
to the helpful influence of the Federation. 


Prayer and Meditation 


By the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., London 


¢¢¥ DESIRE therefore that men pray in 
every place, lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath and disputings.”” 

“| desire that men pray everywhere.” 
“God fades out of the lives of those who do 
not pray.” ‘That was the discovery that Mrs. 
Besant made in one of the phases of her spir- 
itual development. God fades out of the lives 
of those who do not pray, and naturally so, 
because prayer is the only method by which 
God is kept in our lives and by which our 
lives are kept in touch with God. You know 
how even your dearest friend will fade out of 
your life if you have no chance of seeing him, 


conversing with him, corresponding with him, 
and if you do not constantly direct your 
thoughts toward him. And prayer is that 
correspondence, or conversation, between the 
soul and God which keeps Him in the mind. 
The Apostle, therefore, may well counsel that 
prayer should be made constantly. 

There are some of our religious teachers 
to-day, the most liberal, the most advanced, 
the least likely to be influenced by superstition, 
like M. Augustine Sabatier in France, or 
Professor Percy Gardiner in England, who 
lay the whole stress of religion on prayer. 
They seem to think that here in prayer you 
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Prayer and 


have the indisputable fact, a fact of the soul, 
a fact of the mind, which is not open to the 
assaults of scepticism. While they are very 
slow to admit what is called supernatural, 
they recognize that prayer is eminently natu- 
ral, and they are conscious that if men pray 
everything else will follow—right living as 
well as right beliefs; right expectations for the 
future as well as right preparation for the pres- 
ent; right life and right death. They seem 
to believe and to teach that when a man prays 
heaven opens before him, and when a man 
prays eternity has begun within him. Well, 
therefore, may the Apostle express the desire 
that men should pray everywhere. But just 
because prayer is so inclusive and means so 
much, it is probably not quite so simple a thing 
as it appears at first sight, and it may be neces- 
sary for us from time to time to be quite sure 
we know what prayer really is, to make a 
little examination of it, to examine its con- 
stituent parts. You know how much more 
a flower means to you when you have care- 
fully examined the corolla, the calyx, the 
pistil, etc., and so allotted it to its proper 
place in the botanical world. You know how 
much more a human body means after a care- 
ful study of anatomy, when every part has 
been considered in relation to the whole. 
You know also how a picture grows upon 
you when, after a careful examination of each 
detail, you draw back and look at the whole. 
Now in some such way as this I would ask 
you to look at prayer, examining it in its parts 
that you may apprehend it as a whole. 

I feel that a great deal of what is called 
prayer becomes even meaningless because we 
have never quite understood what prayer con- 
sists of. Lhe prayers which are offered by 
heathendom, and by heathendom I mean a 
great part of England as well as a great part 
of the world beyond, I say that many of the 
prayers which are offered in heathendom are 
not prayers at all; they are not more like 
prayer than the Indian idol or British con- 
ventionality are like God, and the reason why 
many do not pray is because they have only 
that notion of prayer which might be gathered 
in a heathen country. 

Let us try then to see what prayer actually 
is. It is a movement in the soul which is 
partly mental and partly emotional and partly 
an act of the will, a movement which makes 
demands upon every part of a man and cannot 
be said to be complete unless the whole mind 
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is engaged in it, and if we may follow out its 
constituent parts I think we find it is composed 
in this way: there is meditation, there is desire, 
there is petition, there is faith, and there is 
thanksgiving. Meditation is, of course, a de- 
liberate act of the mind. Desire is an emo- 
tion springing out of meditation. Petition is an 
act of the will, resulting from the emotion 
which has sprung out of meditation. Faith 
is the combination of mind and heart and soul 
in a supreme act. ‘Thanksgiving is the over- 
flow of the heart. In places therefore where 
you pray, in your closet, in the fly leaves of 
your books of devotion, or in the Book of de- 
votion, would it not be well to enter a re- 
minder that when we pray we are called upon 
to meditate, to desire, to ask, to believe, to give 
thanks. 

I shall try in a few words to throw light 
upon these special points of prayer, although 
I am conscious when | begin on the theme, 
that I shall not reach the end; but I am 
especially anxious to make clear the meaning 
and need of meditation, because it is not easy 
in the busy lives we are living to-day to prac- 
tise or even understand what is meant by 
meditation. Meditation is exposing your nature 
to God long enough for Him io print upon 
it the Divine realities. I have sometimes 
thought the happiest image of meditation is 
found in the practice of modern astronomy 
which brings photography to the aid of the 
telescope. When an astronomer desires to 
examine a particular part of the heavens he 
lays a prepared plate in the base of the tele- 
scope; and the glass, directed toward the de- 
sired part, is kept by clockwork in the right 
position, while the globe on which it rests is 
steadily revolving. And when he looks at it 
again in the morning he sees there upon the 
plate what he never could have seen with the 
naked eye; things beyond the vision of the 
naked eye have been written there, and they 
remain for him to study and to know. Medita- 
tion means to present the soul in a certain 
state of preparedness to the ideas and truths 
of God long enough for those realities to 
record themselves upon the human mind. It 
is obvious that that is something which cannot 
be done in a hurry; there must be time given, 
for those things of which I am speaking are 
beyond the senses. They are never seen or 
heard by the eye or by the ear; they can 
only be recorded in the soul, and the soul 
must open itself and wait, if the great things 
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of the eternal heavens are to be photographed 
there. 

While I am speaking of meditation I should 
like to remind you that a great deal of modern 
science has made the meaning of meditation 
clearer and more rational to us. Let me recall 
these two facts. One fact discovered by 
modern psychology is the enormous power of 
mind and thought to make a charac'‘er, to 
build a soul. What a man thinks, he be- 
comes; and when you direct your thoughts 
constantly to a particular object that object 
passes into your being and may become so 
much a part of you that you can never again 
dislodge it. Meditation means to direct your 
mind to the spiritual realities so constantly that 
the spiritual realities become a part of you 
which cannot be dislodged. This is no doubt 
why the Apostle said, “*“Whatsoever things are 
pure . . . think on these things,” meditate 
upon them. You know by deadly experience 
that if you allow your thoughts to play about 
impurities, those impurities pass into you. 
Meditating for long on acts of crime will 
bring the criminal to perform what at first was 
only a film of thought. This truth cannot be 
realized too clearly to-day. You must not 
think that God makes you as man makes a 
figure out of clay; but He makes you with 
the power of thought to make yourself, and 
what you think you can become, and as you 
employ your mind, so you are. 

Here is another fact that modern psy- 
chology has made familiar to us all, that only 
a very small part of our personality is in 
consciousness at any given moment. Mr. 
Myers invented the term “‘sub-liminal con- 
sciousness,” and, if I may use this term, I think 
I can bring out what I mean. Consciousness 
at this moment in you is closely connected 
with this sub-liminal consciousness which is 
just as truly you as that which you are con- 
scious of at this moment. In that great sub- 
liminal consciousness there are all the accumu- 
lated experiences of your past which have set- 
tled down as the sediment settles at the bottom 
of the sea to be upheaved one day into rocks. 
In that sub-liminal consciousness there are 
things which have come into it by heredity; 
there are inscriptions, written in invisible ink, 
upon the walls of the mind, and they may all 
become visible and may all be read. But 
what is by far the most remarkable fact is 
that when you go down to it, you find your- 
self in great halls and corridors where you are 


in contact with others’ souls, both living and 
dead, and you find communication between 
you and them not so difficult as you thought. 
There is a telephone or telegraphic wire 
which seems to flash the thought into your 
mind, and you find you are with those long 
passed away and there your mind is working 
in secret and darkness things which you have 
never yet conceived. Most mysterious and 
wonderful of all, it is in that sub-liminal con- 
sciousness that so frequently you come for the 
first time on God and the train which fills 
the temple. There in the depths of your 
own being is the witness of Him whom you 
have sought everywhere. ‘There it is that God 
claims the man and refuses to be ejected from 
his being, although He is neglected in his con- 
sciousness; and consequently, when you medi- 
tate, you pass from this conscious being down 
to the unconscious part of you, and you bring 
up thence the things of the Spirit. Then the 
man who has meditated strongly for an hour 
at a time has learnt far more than if he had 
read books or examined facts for many days. 
If, then, it is supposed, as some people seem 
to suppose, that prayer is in some sense an 
unscientific proceeding and discredited by 
modern thought, I would venture to remind 
you that it is very much the reverse; it is only 
modern thought that has quite understood the 
mystery of prayer as modern thought has be- 
gun to understand the mystery of a human 
being. 

The other points of prayer are so important 
that I am afraid to touch them in such a 
short space. I must run through the connec- 
tion between the parts mentioned. 

It is out of meditation that right desires 
come. But our desires, to be effectual, must 
be permanent. We are all creatures of de- 
sire, but we do not keep our desires two days 
together. When God comes to us with an 
answer to prayer in His hands, He finds us 
poor creatures occupied with something else. 
“Why, God, I had forgotten that I asked 
You for that,” and He withdrew it; for if 
you have forgotten you asked it, you did not 
really desire it, and He will not give if we 
desire so little that we do not remember to 
have asked. 

And petition comes from the fervent, sus- 
tained desires which have been created by 
genuine meditation; and when these petitions 
come, if they are real prayers, they will be 
brief and simple. You always know a prayer 
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which is not a prayer, because it consists of a 
great many words. When petition is the out- 
come of real prayer it is calm, it is simple, and 
it is direct. A perfect model of a prayer is 
that which Christ gave us in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

And faith, oh, that there were time to ex- 
plain what faith is! Faith is the demand on 
mind and heart and will which is made by 
God and the spiritual realities. Let me put 
it in a few words which will bring out the 
meaning of what faith is. Faith in prayer 
means that you have a certain realization that 
God is there and willing to hear, that He is 
waiting for the petition to be uttered. Faith 
is the realization of God and what He is and 
what He is ready to do; it is when we come 
to Him believing that He is the rewarder of 
those who constantly seek Him. When I 
ask God without Christ, it is pure rationalism; 
but when I ask through Christ, my rational- 
ism is touched with emotion. And then faith 
goes further when it is in Christ, for Christ 
said when we pray in His name we should be- 
lieve that we have the things for which we 
ask. ‘That is a great exercise of the will. _ If 
you notice the meaning of the will in prayer, 
you will see that your prayers have often re- 
mained incomplete because your will has not 
come into play. What is that power? I ask 
my God and I believe He hears, I ask in the 
name of Christ. Now will you trust Him? 
Will you rise from your knees knowing that 
you have that for which you ask? 

In conclusion, let me say a few words on 
thanksgiving. Let me remind you that thanks- 
giving is not an embellishment or decoration 
to prayer which may be given or not as we 


feel disposed; but let us remember we must 
make our requests known to God with thanks- 
giving, for if there is no ground for thanks- 
giving there is no ground for prayer. You 
know what I mean—there are times, of 
course, in the bitter experiences of life when 
there is no point on our horizon which is not 
possessed by clouds, and, look where we will, 
it is sorrow and despair, and we say: 
““Surely there is no reason to give God thanks 
to-day. Broken by disease, ruined and 
troubled by accidents which I could not con- 
trol, deprived of my possessions, do you expect 
me to give God thanks to-day>’’ Aye, in- 
deed I do, and God expects it. You have 
to thank Him that you are a living soul and 
that He is a living God. You have to thank 
Him that there is a great redemption and He 
has promised to save. You have to thank 
Him that your life is all ordered and planned 
so perfectly that He will never fail to carry 
it out, however dark the moment may be. 
You have to thank Him that you are an im- 
mortal being. We should be thanking God 
in the valley of our tribulation for the perma- 
nent blessings which are never removed from 
us who believe in Jesus Christ. 


““When thou hast thanked thy God for every 
blessing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmur or 
lament ?”” 


Prayer is a very big thing which accom- 
plishes all. ‘“‘I desire, therefore, that the men 
pray in every place, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and disputings.”—The Stu- 
dent Movement, December, 1905. 


Opportunities of Teachers in Japanese Government Schools 
By W. M. Vories, Colorado College, 1904 


HEN I left America ten months ago, I 

little dreamed of the extent to which 

my opportunities for direct Christian work 
would expand. I came here to teach English 
in a government school,—which resembles in 
the ages of the students and the general con- 
ditions our own academies,—with permission 
to conduct Bible classes in my leisure time. 
This permission and the fact that the position 
was secured through the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association suggested Christian work, and 


being a student volunteer 1 was resolved to 
make the most of the opportunity. 

This is the situation in which I find myself. 
I am the only foreigner residing in Omi prov- 
ince. Hachiman is an inland, ancient, and 
most conservative city of about 12,000 in- 
habitants. There is in the city a small mis- 
sion, without a pastor, but under a native 
Bible woman; otherwise I stand here as prac- 
tically the only representative of Christianity. 


There are about 350 or 400 students in our 
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school, and every year fifty or sixty gradu- 
ates go forth to become the citizens of new 
Japan. And they will be prominent men; 
they have enough of Western learning to have 
passed beyond the despotic sway of their 
native priests and are largely without faith of 
any kind. 

The teachers are mostly agnostic, and their 
lives are often a menace to the welfare of the 
young men under them. It is not surprising 
that morality among the students is a matter 
of exception. here is seldom a group as- 
sembled for study or recreation where the 
jests and stories are decent. In spite of the 
law against minors’ using tobacco, seventy-five 
to ninety per cent. of the boys smoke im- 
moderately. Sake, the intoxicating drink of 
Japan, is used so generally that those who 
abstain are ridiculed. The idea of resisting 
temptations is so novel as to be almost in- 
credible to the average man. ‘The boarding 
houses are hot-beds of impurity. 

In spite of conditions like these, I am en- 
thusiastically optimistic. These students have 
had little or nothing to encourage true living 
and apparently everything to discourage it. 
Yet most of them are not wilfully mean or 
low but are generous and good-hearted. They 
are not bad by nature, but they have had no 
chance. ‘The reason why I am optimistic is 
this. I find the most inspiring response to the 
first appeals many of them have ever heard 
to their better natures. I am confident—and 
I have the figures of the past nine months to 
support my belief—that all these fellows need 
to make Christians citizens of them is to have 
the truth clearly presented by both precept and 
example, and to have their own possibilities 
pointed out to them. In America I was en- 
gaged in work both in college and city Asso- 
ciations; yet I have never seen the responsive- 
ness to Bible teaching and personal work 
there that I am meeting here. The truth is 
that these young men are hungry—soul- 
hungry. They listen and accept with an 
eagerness seldom seen at home. 


I have forty per cent. of the entire school 
in two Bible classes. Since February, when 
I came, three have been baptized, and five 
others are ready for baptism, making eight 
converts, where previously there had not been 
one baptism in three years. Also there are 
at least fifty favorable cases and a score whom 
we may call “‘inquirers” in the stricter sense. 
I have seen many a life completely remolded 
already. I have seen immoral books and pic- 
tures and tobacco burned publicly by those 
who have renounced them. And many who 
were recently immoral themselves are doing 
energetic and effective personal work to win 
their friends to purity and to Christ. I have 
seen the stolid Japanese exterior soften and 
young men break into tears of penitence, grati- 
tude, and inward emotion, as they have sat 
individually in my room making confession, 
asking counsel, seeking and finding the light. 
The numbers alone are an inspiration; the re- 
sults are doubly so. 

All of this ripeness of harvest means great 
responsibility, and it means the necessity of 
economizing time and method, where one is 
so nearly alone. “To meet this need and to 
organize the new converts for effective work, 
we have formed a student Association here. 
We thus have the support of that great national 
and international movement and are employing 
its methods. For example, | found vile books 
and pictures in many of the rooms, and made 
special appeals against this evil in the Bible 
classes. Several burned their books as a result. 
But the most effective weapon is our new 
“Y.M. C. A. Library,”’—a carefully chosen 
collection of works in Japanese, either directly 
or indirectly Christian, small, but attractive. 
These books are in great demand. The same 
students who before read obscene literature 
now pore over the life of Paul, of Luther, of 
Paton, of Livingstone, of Christ, and even 
read collected sermons! The trouble before 
was largely the craving to read with nothing 
suitable available. We met the need and 
already see unexpected results. 


Among the Students of Belgium 
By Dr. J. H. Adriani 


HERE are in Belgium four universities. 
Two of them are supported by the State, 
namely, Ghent with 1,000 students, and 
Liege with 2,000 students. Two others were 


founded and are supported by private dona- 
tions, the ““Universite libre” at Brussels, which 
is liberal, and the “Universite Catholique” 
at Louvain, which is Roman Catholic. The 
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GROUP OF BELGIAN STUDENTS 


“Academie de Commerce” at Antwerp, 300 
students, the Academy of Agriculture at 
Gembloux, and the school for Mining Engi- 
neers at Mons, are considered as institutions of 
higher learning. 

A main feature of the Belgian students cen- 
ters is their cosmopolitan character. Of the 
300 students of Antwerp, about eighty are 
Jews from different nationalities, fifty are Rus- 
sians, twenty-five are Bulgarians. You also 
find French, German, Dutch, Roumanian, 
and even Armenian, Chinese, and Filipino 
students. This leaves the student body with- 
out solidarity. Students of the same nation- 
ality are united in societies for conversation 
and mutual help, but they do not seek to es- 
tablish relations with other students. This 
makes regular and organized work among 
them very difficult. Every group has its own 
problems; but it seems to be impossible to 
reach the students as a whole. 

The religious conditions of the students in 
Belgium are very unfortunate. The great 
majority are Roman Catholic in name; in re- 
ality the grossest unbelief reigns. As the gov- 
ernment is wholly in the hands of the clerical 
party, Belgian students cannot easily break 
every tie with thé Church; since they know 
that to leave the Church means to encounter 
many difficulties in getting a position. The 


Protestant students form a very small part. At 
Ghent their number does not reach two per 
cent.; at Liege it is not even one per cent. 
As far as my information goes, there is not 
a single Protestant student at Louvain and at 
Gembloux, and those who are at the “Uni- 
versité libre’ at Brussels, have practically 
broken with all forms of religion. An anti-re- 
ligious society, called “‘La Jeunesse laique””’ has 
its branches at different universities, especially 
at Brussels and Liege. 

The influence of the Protestant churches in 
Belgium is very weak, and no special atten- 
tion has been given to the students, who are 
neglected almost everywhere. At Ghent Rev. 
Domela Nieuwenhuis has given attention to 
the Protestant students. He knows nearly all 
of them, and has tried with success to meet 
them from time to time. At my visit to 
Ghent he was of great assistance, and he 
showed a deep interest in the Student Move- 
ment. But only two or three students are 
coming regularly to his church. At Antwerp 
a German pastor has tried to do something for 
German students, but he has not succeeded. 
The moral conditions are equally bad. Im- 
purity is the great temptation of Belgian stu- 
dent life. I was told at Liege, that among 
100 students, it would be difficult to find even 
two or three who are leading a pure life. 
Public opinion does not at all condemn this; 
parents approve the immoral life of their sons. 
It is unnecessary to emphasize the urgent 
need for a strong student Christian Movement 
in Belgium, though it seems nearly impossible 
to expect it just now, considering the exceed- 
ingly small number of Christian students. But 
the importance of the Belgian universities is 
great. heir cosmopolitan character makes 
their influence a world-wide one. The same 
could be said of the Swiss universities, but 
those in Belgium are larger and have a great 
reputation for the thoroughness and high 
standard of their scientific instruction. Let us 
pray that the Belgian movement may largely 
develop in this second Federation decennium 
and may show how one of the greatest prob- 
lems presented at Zeist may be solved, the 
problem of the Latin countries. 








A Spiritual Awakening in the College Association 


By W. D. Weatherford, Student Secretary for the South 


SPIRITUAL awakening is a time for 

the crystalization of months of Bible 
study, personal work, and prayer. So much 
has been written and said about these awaken- 
enings and—what is a better argument—so 
much has been done of late through them, that 
we need spend no time in setting forth the 
importance of such a season. It need only 
be said by way of caution, that an Association 
which had a great awakening last year ought 
not to rest satisfied with that, but should plan 
for one during the present year. 

A spiritual awakening, like any other phe- 
nomenon in human life, comes in response to 
the fulfillment of certain well known condi- 
tions, and the degree of fulness with which 
these conditions are fulfilled will mark the 
power of the awakening. Some of the condi- 
tions given below .~-2 dispensable, and some 
are indispensable, but all have been proved 
by experience to be helpful. In the carrying 
out of such a campaign, there are three dis- 
tinct stages of work, weakness in any one of 
which will destroy the effectiveness of the 
whole. 

I. Preparation before the opening of the 
campaign. It is useless to hope that any 
speaker or worker, however powerful, may 
come into our college and without any pre- 
vious preparation on our part be able to deeply 
move the student community. Mr. Mott 
sometimes says that a field is ripe for work 
when the workers are ready, that is, when they 
have carefully made ready for a great har- 
vest. The following means can be used in 
every college to make ready for the campaign: 

1. Bible study is one of God’s approved 
ways of presenting truth. Christ said, in 
speaking of His own words and life, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” No man is so well prepared to 
hear a message about Christ as the man who 
has been hearing Christ Himself speak. In 
many of the evangelistic campaigns which | 
have held in the colleges, an investigation has 
shown that fully seventy-five per cent. of all 
the men who accepted Christ were men en- 
rolled in our Association Bible classes. Any 
Association, therefore, which desires to have 
men led to Christ this year, can do nothing 


better than to influence a large number of 
non-Christian men to enter Bible study 
classes. Without this a small awakening may 
be had, but nothing far-reaching and per- 
vasive, 

2. In the realm of nature like begets like, 
and the law holds good in the realm of spirit. 
New disciples are the legitimate fruit of as- 
sociation with lives filled with power. With- 
out personal work we can not hope for large 
results. It has been found helpful in many 
colleges to choose out a number of the strong- 
est non-Christian students, assigning each to 
some strong Christian man who will pray for 
and talk with the one chosen before the open- 
ing of the campaign. This makes the speaker 
certain that some men are already thinking on 
the question of the Christian life. 

3. Prayer is indispensable to a great awak- 
ening. Without prayer the best speaking, the 
most persistent personal work, will fail. If we 
expect great things of God, we must be men 
of earnest, thoughtful, and eager prayer. In 
many colleges groups of men have gathered 
each evening for a month before the opening 
of the campaign to pray definitely for power 
with men in the time of special interest. | 
have known a dozen such groups to be meet- 
ing each night in the various dormitories and 
boarding houses. It has always meant victory. 
College sins are not overthrown except by 
prayer. 

4. Advertising, though sometimes neglect- - 
ed, is indispensable. It not only makes it pos- 
sible to get men to the meetings, but it brings 
them there with an awakened interest which is 
all important. If a special speaker is to conduct 
a series of meetings, it is well to have a state- 
ment of it in the college papers or magazines 
at least a month ahead, advertising only the 
first meeting, as men will put off attendance 
if they know there is to be more than one 
address. It is well also to see that no other 
college function is scheduled for the time of 
these meetings. By seeing the leaders of fra- 
ternities, societies, etc., they can be induced 
to leave the chosen dates open. Without 
doubt it pays to use printed cards and an- 
nouncements freely. Sometimes the president 
personally invites every student. 
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Il. After the opening of the meetings is no 
time to relax effort. Many Associations make 
good preparations, but fail to reap the legiti- 
mate fruits, because they relax effort as soon 
as the speaker arrives. The following sug- 
gestions may be helpful as they have proved so 
in several cases: 


1. Have a strong band of workers meet 
the speaker at once after his arrival,—if he 
does not live in the town,—and outline very 
frankly the difficulties, hindrances, sins, etc., 
found in college. Be absolutely honest, how- 
ever dark the picture may be, and take pains 
to have the facts in hand. It is the business 
of the speaker to help you overcome difficul- 
ties, uncover sin, and help men who are living 
in sin. 

2. Let every worker lay aside large blocks 
of time for Christian work during the cam- 
paign. Get excused from some classes, if 
necessary. [his campaign only happens once 
a year. Let all the workers meet the leader 
each day for prayer and consultation. 

3. Let workers continue to do personal 
work. No day should pass during which any 
worker fails to speak to some man about the 
higher life. Work especially for the men who 
show interest in the meetings. 


4. Bring men to the speaker for personal 
interviews. Many men will decide for Christ 
in these interviews. 


5. Prepare thoroughly for each meeting, 
by having beforehand all songs chosen, men 
ready to lead in prayer, the room lighted thirty 
minutes before time, good ushers, etc. A 
pause of-one minute in a meeting means great 
loss of power. Men think you have given it 
little thought. 

6. Have your workers so distributed that 
they may observe what men are interested. 
Their business is to watch for such persons, 
whatever happens. 


III. After the campaign has closed the 
greatest work is the conserving of results. It is 
no less than criminal to induce a man to accept 
Christ and then do nothing to help him grow 
in power. 

1. In the first place, every man who pro- 
fesses conversion should, in Mr. Mott’s phrase, 
be shadowed, that is, some Christian man 
should make himself responsible for doing 
five things for each new convert. (a) Get 
him into Bible study, giving him Mr. Mott’s 
pamphlet on “Bible Study for Personal Spir- 
itual Growth.” (b) Induce him to join the 
Association and the church. He should be 
introduced to the pastor of his preferred 
church at once. (c) Help him in special times 
of temptation by being with him and encour- 
aging him. Dr. King’s pamphlet on “A Ra- 
tional Fight for Character’ is excellent for 
mature fellows. (d) See that each new man 
has some good biography to read, such as 
*“The Memorial of Horace Rose’ or Mr. 
Speer’s “‘Life of Hugh Beaver.” (e) Give 
him something to do, even though it be no 
more than to serve as usher at meetings. 

2. The Association should have meetings 
calculated to strengthen faith and help men to 
form constructive habits of thought. Topics 
on Bible Study, Prayer, The Laws of 
Growth, will help men to find themselves in 
their new life. 

The greatest work any Association can do 
is to help a man ascertain his proper relation 
to Jesus Christ and grow into a permanent 
friendship with Him; and one helpful means 
of doing this is in a great spiritual campaign 
which may be carried on in every college. If 
plans are not already matured for a campaign 
in your college, take the matter up at once. 
Write to the State and International Commit- 
tees for suggestions as to speakers, and begin at 
once preparing your own field for a great 
harvest. 


Where Shall I Locate ? 
By W. J. Wanless, M. D., Miraj, India 


HERE are several considerations which 
ought to help every Christian medical 
student in America in determining his location 
as a medical practitioner—a matter of no 
small importance, and a question uppermost in 
the minds of most men pursuing medical study 


with a view to the practice of the profession. 
I take it that the true Christian, who is a 
student of medicine, has in mind the highest 
ideal of professional achievement, that of 
giving to society the largest possible service 
and blessing that his life and talents are capa- 
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ble of giving; that he expects to practice the 
noble and exalted profession of medicine, not 
so much for the personal pleasure it affords or 
for the gratification of the purely professional 
ambition it may secure; that the adoption of 
a medical career is not solely for the getting 
of a living, but for the making of a life; that 
his Christian profession is made not for what 
he gets out of it, but for what he may put into 
it; that life’s deepest joys consist, not in the 
drinking of a cup, but in the filling of a meas- 
ure. Accepting such a “code of ethics,” 
where ought he to cast his life in order to ac- 
complish the most in helping mankind, in en- 
larging his own usefulness, in honoring God? 

First, he should invest his life in the field 
of largest need, if that be to him a possibility, 
the field of largest need for him professionally. 
This field may be his own country, if God 
by reason of a positive hindrance to his going 
elsewhere has definitely blocked his way. But 
to the one not positively hindered, the over- 
whelmingly greater needs of foreign fields place 
the burden of proof on him to show why as 
a servant of Jesus Christ, the great Physician, 
he ought not to make an effort to go abroad, 
instead of staying at home where already there 
is a physician to every 600 of the popula- 





tion, while in non-Christian lands there is often 
not one to 100,000, and in many lands one 
to 300,000 or 500,000. Certainly he has 
not done his whole duty to mankind, to God, 
and to himself, if to him going is a possibility 
and he has not considered his persona! rela- 
tion to the need in foreign lands as compared 
with the demand and supply in the home coun- 
try. Especially as he reminds himself that he 
possesses the power, or will possess it, of re- 
lieving multitudes who will only be relieved 
if he goes, and who will not be relieved if he 
remains at home; and this, too, that no one 
at home is likely to suffer in consequence of his 
absence, in view of the increasing superfluity of 
physicians in this country—already three times 
as many relatively as there are in Great Britain, 
where no one considers the supply of physi- 
cians insufficient, and where no one nee 

suffer for want of intelligent medical aid. 
Class after class of physicians are graduated 
in this country at the rate of between five and 
six thousand annually—twice as many as are 
needed, according to the best medical au- 
thorities—and yet millions of our fellow men 
suffer and die under the horrors of heathen and 
Mohammedan superstition. Not only will 
suffering not be relieved if you do not go, but 
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you will miss the lasting joy and eternal satis- 
faction of bringing relief to multitudes who, 
apart from what you can and may do, will 
never be relieved. 

Again, the Christian medical student 
should endeavor to locate in the field of 
greatest possible professional efficiency. Of 
course this is the obvious duty of every medi- 
cal student. But for the average man, the 
foreign field is the field of largest possible pro- 
fessional efficiency. ‘‘Practice makes _per- 
fect.” How many physicians and hospitals 
in this country enter into brisk competition for 
patients in order to gain professional experi- 
ence. How many physicians, for want of this 
experience and something to employ their time 
or provide a living, are obliged to “‘take on” 
non-professional labor or drop out of medical 
practice altogether. A few months ago, while 
in a Western city, I saw a newspaper state- 
ment that municipal positions calling for the 
appointment of seventeen qualified physicians 
and providing a salary of $600 a year, were 
applied for six times over. And are not 
physicians struggling to secure posts, yielding 
often the barest living, in order to gain the 
professional experience which all so highly 
value? And in practice is there not the same 
overcrowding? Not long ago! observed more 
doctors’ signboards in a single street in New 
York City than there are educated physicians 
in the entire presidency of Bombay, India, 
with its 21,000,000 people. 

Go into our laboratories and note the large 
number of investigators at work on the same 
or similar problems. These workers make 
discoveries by twos and threes, while in for- 
eign lands the same number of workers might 
count their discoveries by the scores; since 
there the populations are the densest, and 
disease is much more prevalent. The border- 
land of possible knowledge regarding scores 
of obscure diseases in foreign countries has 
merely been touched. 

Note, also, how men vie with each other 
to secure non-remunerative dispensary and 
hospital appointments as a stepping-stone to 
larger professional reputation. Observe all 
this and the relatively large number of 
mediocre practitioners—mediocre for want of 
the large professional experience possible only 
to a relatively few. Compare with this the 
fact that the amount of professional work done 
by medical missionaries is limited only by 
their time and strength. The writer’s experi- 


ence is not phenomenal; yet he has performed 
more than 1,500 surgical operations in a year 
—too many for one man in justice to himself 
and his patients, but done under force of cir- 
cumstances. 

It goes without saying that there will 
always be opportunity at home for men of 
large professional attainments, and this will be 
in an increasing ratio as the knowledge of 
medical science advances. But in view of the 
enormous opportunity in foreign lands, ought 
not the places of possible prominence at 
home to be left for those whose circumstances 
make their location in a foreign field an impos- 
sibility ? 

Given, then, for him who can and may go 
this larger opening for the acquisition of pro- 
fessional experience abroad, is it not a most 
valid argument against his remaining at home 
and in favor of making the effort and sacrifice 
incident to going? 

Lastly, the prospective Christian physician 
should seek to settle in the field of widest 
possible moral and spiritual influence. While 
admitting the large opportunity for moral in- 
fluence possessed by the Christian physician 
at home, his influence abroad is many times 
larger. Conceding, too, the increasing need 
for medical men of pronounced Christian char- 
acter and activity at home, the fact remains 
that the need for such men in non-Christian 
countries is out of all proportion to that ob- 
taining in Christian lands; for in the latter, 
other Christian workers may take his place, 
but not so in a heathen or Mohammedan 
country. The Christian physician at home 
has his efforts to do Christian work efficiently 
supplemented by a host of other workers—so 
much so that the majority of professedly Chris- 
tian physicians are content to relegate their 
responsibility in spiritual matters to those 
whose business it is, they argue, to perform 
such service. Assuming, however, that every 
Christian physician should be an active Chris- 
tian worker wherever located, are there not 
enough among those who cannot go and who 
remain to permit those who might otherwise 
be needed at home, to go? 

The physician in a foreign country can go 
where others may not go. ‘The writer, in 
India, where travelers journey as freely as they 
do in America, has gone into hundreds of 
homes where no other foreigner has ever gone, 
and simply by reason of his profession. The 
life of the medical missionary is often safe 
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where others are scarcely tolerated. As a 
pioneer in evangelization, he possesses the 
most efficient means to conciliate men. His 
work may not only bring relief to multitudes 
of wretched sufferers, but it often paves the 
way for the teaching of the Gospel message. 
His work makes possible other forms of Chris- 
tian effort. It brings thousands under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel and within the hearing 
of its precious message, who, apart from his 
labors, might never have been reached. His 
efforts are a constant demonstration of the 
practical character of the Christian religion, 
and the fact that Christianity is not merely a 
system of creeds and dogmas, but a life. His 
service helps to efficiently prove the great 
Christian law that truth without mercy is not 
the Gospel, and mercy without truth is not 
Christianity. He is able by his work to dis- 
arm hostility and remove prejudice against the 
work of missions as few others are _privi- 
leged to do. In many of our great mission 
fields the pioneering missionary has been a 
physician. China, it has been said, was 
opened to the Gospel at the point of the lancet. 
The beginning of Christian missions in Korea 


The Journey 


I. Railroad Rates 


HE railroads of the South, east of the 
Mississippi River; the railroads of the 
territory of the Middle-west, between Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, and Parkersburg on the East, and 
Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis on the West; 
and the railroads of Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Maritime Provinces, have granted a rate of 
one fare plus twenty-five cents for the round 
trip on account of the Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 

The railroads of New England and of the 
Middle Atlantic States, namely, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, have granted a rate of one fare and 
a third from starting point to the western and 
southern termini of this territory, namely, 
Washington, Huntington, Parkersburg, Pitts- 
burg, or Buffalo, added to one fare plus 
twenty-five cents, from one of these cities 
through which the delegate will travel to 
Nashville for the round trip. 

The Merchants’ and Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Company will sell tickets from Boston 


and Providence by boat to Norfolk, Va., and 
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followed the successful professional services 
of an American physician. Siam is another 
illustration of similar results. India, and parts 
of Africa, Persia, and other Mohammedan 
lands, might be cited as conspicuous examples 
of the remarkable value of Christian medical 
missions. Again and again on mission fields, 
churches have had their origin in the conver- 
sion to Christianity of the sick undergoing 
treatment in Christian hospitals. 

This, then, is the greatest and most impell- 
ing of all motives in favor of medical mission- 
ary work as a life service. It calls for an 
honest examination of this important question 
by every Christian medical student, man or 
woman, who would make the most of his or 
her one short life in blessing the world, and by 
helping to bring in the Kingdom of everlasting 
gladness and good will to the whole human 
race. ‘The field is the world, and the world 
is the field, as much for the Christian physician 
as for the Christian minister. Christ, the gieat 
Physician, has declared, “‘As the Father hath 
sent me even so send | you.”” ‘“Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us>”’ is the appeal 
of the triune God. 


to Nashville 


thence by rail to Nashville, Tennessee, for 
$31.95 for the round trip from Boston, and 
$30.95 from Providence. This includes the 
cost of steamship berth and meals between 
Boston and Norfolk. Delegates may choose 
either of the following four routes from Nor- 
folk, but must return by the same route as that 
used in going to Nashville: 

(1) From Norfolk via Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, through Clifton Forge, Va., 
Lexington and Louisville, Ky. (2) From 
Norfolk via Norfolk and Western Railway, 
through Roanoke, Va., Bristol, Tenn., and 
thence via Southern Railway through Chat- 
tanooga, and Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway to Nashville. (3) From Nor- 
folk via Southern Railway through Asheville, 
North Carolina, and ““The Land of the Sky,” 
and through Chattanooga to Nashville. (4) 
Via Seaboard Air Line to Atlanta and thence 
via Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis 
Railway through Chattanooga. 

The Old Dominion Steamship Company 
has granted a rate of $32.25 from New York 


to Nashville and return by steamer to Nor- 
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folk, Va., thence by rail to Nashville. This 
rate includes meals and stateroom berth on 
steamer between New York and Norfolk. 

The Ocean Steamship Company have 
granted a rate of one fare plus twenty-five 
cents plus $5 for round trip by steamer from 
New York to Savannah, and thence by rail 
to Nashville. 

The railroads of the Western Passenger 
Association, including points west of Chicago, 
Peoria, and St. Louis, and north of the 
Missouri River, have granted a rate of one 
fare plus $2 for the round trip to Nashville; 
except that from points from which the local 
one fare rate to Chicago, Peoria, and St. 
Louis is $6 or less, the through rate will be 
made on the basis of a fare and a third for the 
round trip to these points, added to the rate 
of one fare plus twenty-five cents for the round 
trip from the gateway to Nashville, provided 
that where such one and a third fare to Chi- 
cago is $2 or less, fifty cents additional will 
be added for return transfer. 

The rates from points in the Southwest and 
on the Pacific Coast will be announced in the 








transportation circular which will be issued in 
January. 
II. Points of Interest on the Way 

Delegates to Nashville from practically 
every direction will have the opportunity of 
enjoying magnificent scenery and seeing points 
of national interest. Those from the East, 
passing through Washington, may stop over 
in the Capital City and see some of the many 
places of interest there. The Allegheny 
Mountains, through which the delegates from 
the East are almost sure to pass whichever 
route they may choose, will offer constantly 
varying and attractive points of view. None 
of these are more attractive than the trip 
through ““The Land of the Sky” in Western 
North Carolina. 

Those who come from the East by way 
of steamship to Norfolk may spend a few 
hours with pleasure at Old Point Comfort; or, 
if they prefer, they will have the opportunity 
of seeing the enormous steamship plant at 
Newport News. A few hours stop-over at 
Chattanooga will enable the delegates to climb 
Lookout Mountain and view the superb 
scenery from the point which was scaled at 
the time of the remarkable battle of Lookout 
Mountain, and look down upon Moccasin 
Bend, the city of Chattanooga, and the rug- 
ged mountains beyond; or, they may take a 
drive to Missionary Ridge and see there the 
monuments of battles of the Civil War; or, if 
time permit, may take a longer journey to 
Chickamauga Park, with its memories of one 
of the bloodiest battles on American soil. 
Delegates approaching Nashville by way of 
Louisville will pass through Glasgow Junc- 
tion, which is about half way between Louis- 
ville and Nashville. Nine miles from here on 
a branch road is Mammoth Cave. No stu- 
dent should miss the opportunity of seeing this 
wonderful cave, if he can find it possible to 
spend the time necessary. The long route 
through the cave requires a full day; the short 
route about six hours. Both routes can be 
seen in a day and a quarter. The charge at 
the hotel for the delegates will be $2 per day. 
The cave fees have been reduced to one-half 
rate for Volunteer Convention delegates, mak- 
ing the long route cost $1.50, and the short 
route $1. 

Delegates from the East, or from Canada, 
passing through Buffalo will, of course, desire 
to see Niagara Falls. Those coming from 
other parts of the country will find many places 
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of interest in the cities through which they 
will pass. 

While these attractions should by no means 
be the controlling motive in leading a student 


to decide to attend the Convention, they will 
greatly add to his pleasure, if they can be en- 
joyed without a loss of time from the duties 
which have a prior claim upon his attention. 


The Use of Missionary Literature 
By Miss Una M. Saunders 


UOTH the traveling secretary to the as- 
sembled missionary committee, ““What 
use are you making of your missionary 
library>’’ Quoth the chairman of the mis- 
sionary committee after having gazed at every 
other member of the committee for an inspira- 
tion, “We only possess that shelf of books.” 
The traveling secretary's eye discovers a 
few Student Volunteer Movement _ text- 
books and some magazines. Or where mat- 
ters are better, the answer comes that there 
are plenty of books in the college library 
which the students can get; but cross-examina- 
tion proves that no one thinks of taking them 
out, and that even the committee scarcely 
knows what the library contains. 


How can we remedy this state of 
things? Taking the last case first,— 
the case where books exist but are 


not read,—a drastic but expensive remedy 
would be to occasionally burn all the 
text-books used by the members of _ the 
mission study class and drive them to do some 
individual research work among the books in 
the library on their subject. But joking apart, 
might it not sometimes be well to limit the 
number of text-books used in a class to two or 
three, while other members are expected to 
master some standard book, and so bring 
in side-lights which would be valuable to the 
others > 

This way of working presupposes that the 
leader or some one deputed by him has made 
a bibliography of the best possible books in 
the library illustrating the subject and has ap- 
portioned those to different people. Useful 
though text-books are, yet from the very con- 
densation necessary in them, they may nause- 
ate a newcomer to mission study, whereas a 
book giving more graphic details on one side 
of a subject, may lure him on to further 
reading. 

Where the missionary section of the college 
library is found to be piled away in stock 
rooms, request should be made to the librarian 


for the use of at least one shelf in the open 
library, and the best books should be 
placed there, changing them from time to time. 
This suggests the thought that there should 
also be some member of the committee re- 
sponsible for seeing to the steady growth of 
the missionary library: if it be the college 
library, bringing pressure to bear in the right 
quarter that additions be made to that as to 
other sections of the library annually, suggest- 
ing at the same time the most important recent 
books to buy; if it be the Association library, 
making plans for the collection of sufficient 
money to add a few good books each year, 
or, as in a number of colleges, suggesting that 
Association members on graduating should 
each present a book to the library. 

So far we have dealt with colleges possess- 
ing books, but there are cases where the books 
needed seem non-existent. What then? In 
a mission study class in an English parish the 
dificulty was overcome by letters being written 
to several friends possessing libraries, asking 
for the loan for six months of one or two good 
books on the subject named. To these were 
added half a dozen books obtained from the 
loan library of the Church Missionary Society. 
A librarian out of the mission study class was 
appointed, who was responsible for these loan 
books, brought them to the meetings, advised 
just which to take, and kept them in circula- 
tion. By this means quite a good number of 
books were read during the season at an ex- 
pense of only $2. The Student Movement in 
Great Britain also helps in such cases by lend- 
ing books from a central library which is being 
slowly formed. 

It is not only the members of mission study 
classes, however, who need incitement to read 
missionary literature; surely much more do 
those who do not use that opportunity for 
gaining knowledge. Two methods might 
possibly be pursued. ‘The one is the loan of 
missionary books for vacation reading for 
those who profess themselves too busy for it 
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during term time. For this a library commit- 
tee would have to make a deliberate canvass 
in the last week of the year, bearing with them 
a few picked books which could be loaned 
from the Association library and keeping care- 
ful note of the borrowers. The second 
method is that of enlisting a large circle of 
students as Sunday readers, that is, asking 
each one to promise a quarter of an hour at 
least each Sunday, and providing the members 
with some interesting book to read. Espe- 
cially in dormitory colleges it would be almost 
always possible for a student to promise so 
much; and it is more than likely that if the book 
were worth reading, it would lead to far more 
than the prescribed time. A canvass for such 
readers should not be made until the mission 


study classes have enlisted as many as possible; 
but among those unwilling to give an hour a 
week to study, there should be many able to 
promise fifteen minutes weekly to such reading. 

A generation ago ignorance of missionary 
literature might have been forgiven a cultured 
man or woman; but to-day, with books of 
the first rank dealing with the history or phil- 
osophy of missions, or the biography of lead- 
ing men in important countries, such ignorance 
becomes a mark of narrowness rather than of 
culture. We in the Association movement 
are above all others responsible for bringing 
men and women within the sphere of influence 
of the Holy Spirit speaking through the 
thoughts and deeds of the heroes of the mis- 
sion fields of to-day. 


The Framing and Putting of Questions 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D. 


N the December number of ‘“The Intercol- 
legian’’ there was an article with the title, 
“Suggestions on Methods of Teaching,” 
which treated of the selection and arrangement 
of material and the assignment of the lesson. 
lt is here presupposed that the assignment has 
been dictated to the class in the form of an 
aim, which indicates a practical missionary 
application of the text-book material, with a 
few problems for discussion, which cover 
topics most needed to realize the aim and to 
appeal to the judgment and emotions of the 
class. How shall this assignment be handled 
in the following session? 

The lecture method has the advantage of 
compactness, both logical and chronological, 
but the discussion method makes a far more 
lasting impression on the class. The dangers 
of the latter method are diffuseness and super- 
ficiality; hence the leader will need to prepare 
some questions for steering purposes. 

The aims of questioning are to secure from 
the class such effort as shall result in the deep- 
est impressions, to hold to the most vital issues, 
and to draw forth the richness of thought in- 
volved in the problems discussed. We there- 
fore break up the larger problems into a 
series of questions that stimulate interest, de- 
mand a reasonable amount of effort, appeal to 
the experience of the class, exercise their judg- 
ment and feelings, call for free expression, and 
dwell on the subject so as to permit time for 
reflection and assimilation. ‘We have no right 


to ask questions that demand no effort, that 
have no relation to vital issues, that contain no 
richness of thought, nor to accept as final those 
answers that fail to realize our aims. 

Leaders are recommended to prepare ques- 
tions covering the main points of the lesson be- 
fore coming to the session. Upon the care 
with which this is done will depend improve- 
ment, not only in this line, but in extempore 
questioning as well. Always begin by writing 
out the aim of the recitation, the conclusions 
to be reached, and the general outline of the 
argument. Otherwise the questions are apt 
to lack in definiteness and point. The list 
should then be criticized by the aid of the fol- 
lowing rules. 

1. Questions should be clear. Remember 
that the center of gravity lies in the class and 
not in the leader, so that clearness means 
clarity from the members’ standpoint. We 
secure it (a) by simplicity in language and 
grammatical construction; (b) by non-am- 
biguity, which admits in matters of fact of but 
one answer, and in matters of opinion sets a 
perfectly definite problem; (c) by restriction 
in scope, so that only one thing is called for at 
a time; (d) by concreteness, the use of con- 
crete examples instead of abstract formulas; 
(e) by keeping close to the experience of the 
class, using illustrations from common life. 
Brevity is usually desirable, but not always. 
The whole parable of the Good Samaritan 
may be considered as a question that would 
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have been less clear if it had been any less full. 
A most excellent test of the clearness of ques- 
tions is to lay them aside for a day or two and 
to look them over when the mind has been 
occupied with other subjects. This enables 
the leader to judge them as an outsider would 
do, and the result is often startling. Ques- 
tions that seemed perfectly obvious when 
framed, now suggest nothing at all. These 
should be thoroughly revised. 

2. Questions should be stimulating. (a) 
They should stimulate interest. In this, much 
depends on the form of the question. ‘*What 
are the disadvantages of illiteracy>’” is clear 
enough. ““Would you accept $1,000,000 
on the condition of becoming illiterate?” 
“Why not?” puts the same thing in a far 
more striking way. [he manner of the leader 
has much to do with interest. Always look 
the person questioned full in the eyes, with 
manifest sympathy and interest, and put the 
question in a confidential tone. 

(b) They should stimulate effort. We 
must not only put questions, but must arouse 
our members to put them to themselves. Their 
motives for co-operation must be enlisted. 
Every one of our questions must seem to them 
worth while. We shall arouse them far more 
effectually by appealing to their opinions, im- 
agination, emotions, and conscience than by 
mere tests of memory. ‘The latter cramp; the 
former permits a sense of freedom in which 
exercise is congenial. ‘We may discourage, of 
course, by requiring too much; but it is 
equally fatal to demand too little effort. Free 
expression of thought and feeling must be 
cultivated. Questions admitting a difference 
of opinion, dilemmas, situations calling for de- 
cision and initiative, are well adapted to bring 
this forth. A series of admissions secured 
from the class and then turned against them 
will arouse response. Let the leader talk only 
as a means of getting the members to talk, and 
let him keep quiet when he can afford to do so. 

3. Questions should be contributory to the 
aim of the recitation. The leader is responsi- 
ble for the definiteness and progress of 
the discussion. He must see not only that 
things are kept moving, but that profitable 
conclusions are reached. He should use 
three kinds of questions. (a) Testing ques- 
tions. He needs often to test the knowledge 
of the class previous to a discussion, to see 
whether they are prepared to enter upon it 
with profit, and always to test the quality of 


his teaching afterward. ‘The ability of the 
members to give a good summary is a proof 
of the leader’s effectiveness. Since what they 
think and feel is far more important than what 
they merely remember, a summary should not 
be considered satisfactory unless it gives evi- 
dence of thought and feeling. 

(b) Development questions. These are 
intended to help the class to think out conclu- 
sions for themselves. A good formula is, 
‘*Put yourself in the member’s place and lead 
him along in terms of his own experience.” 
The smaller his knowledge and ability, the 
closer must be the sequence of thought, but no 
step should be taken for him. ‘This sort of 
work demands close touch with the class and 
also a firm grasp of the essentials of the con- 
clusion, so that every question may tell in the 
right direction. Only by patient criticism and 
revision will the average leader be able to 
draft a list of questions, every one of which 
shall advance the discussion. But the pleas- 
ure of using a good list and watching shot 
after shot take effect is very great. 

In development questions it is important not 
only to think a clear course through the sub- 
ject, but also to bring out something of its 
breadth of relationships. The value of a topic 
is often more than doubled by such a treat- 
ment. Never, however, make a digression 
that does not help to realize the aim of the 
recitation. 

(c) Impressive questions. As remarked 
above, one of the dangers of the question 
method is diffuseness. Ideas are extracted 
piecemeal and need remassing in the form of 
a summary. Each member of the class should 
be able to restore the thought sequence entire. 
Questions that call for a restatement of the an- 
swers in different form are valuable in deep- 
ening impressions. A review at the end of the 
recitation serves the double purpose of testing 
the effectiveness of the leader’s work and of 
connecting and reimpressing the conclusions 
reached by the class. It may save time to have 
each member make a brief written summary, a 
few of which may be read at the beginning of 
the next session. 

It is not likely that even a list of questions 
that fulfills all the above requirements will meet 
every contingency. The questioning of the 
answer by the leader is often quite as im- 
portant as the answering of the question by 
the member. If the leader even suspects that 
the answer indicates an insufficient grasp of the 
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subject, he should follow it up with supple- 
mentary questions framed off-hand. No part 
of the art of questioning demands greater tact. 
The leader must take all the blame of the 
misunderstanding to himself, patiently diagnose 
the difficulty, and seek to adapt himself to it. 
Rarely should he undertake to supply the an- 
swer. The right of inference belongs to the 


class, and, the leader who deprives them of 
it lacks both skill and wisdom. ‘lhe prepara- 
tion of such a list of questions as here rec- 
ommended may seem to some a heavy tax. 
But skill in questioning will be found of the 
greatest value all through life, and no one will 
ever regret that so effective a gift was acquired 
early. 


Topics for Prayer Meetings 


1. Are New Year Resolutions Worth 
Making? 2 Cor. 5:17. Most men make 
New Year resolutions as a matter of course— 
and break them presently on the same prin- 
ciple. It is easy to argue that this is natural, 
—the world to which we wake on January | 
seems the same old world we knew before,— 
and why then make new resolutions? But 
the world into which a resolute will is in- 
troduced is henceforth for that will a new 
world. For supports to the will in its new 
undertaking, see James’ chapter on Habit in 
his Psychology, and King’s “Fight for Char- 
acter.” 

2. “Great Books as Life Teachers.” 
The life-companionship of a great book 
need never be broken, and every such ac- 
quaintance broadens sympathies and deepens 
character. Dr. Hillis’s book of this title 
affords an illustration. Innumerable guides, 
such as Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,”” Rich- 
ardson’s ‘“The Choice of Books,” help create 
an appetite. Stimulate one another by sug- 
gestions of reading that has helped you. Close 
with emphasis on The Book. 

3. Self-Exvamination, Romans 7:14-25. 
Most college men are required at this time to 
make some account of their intellectual stock 
in trade. It may not be inappropriate to con- 
sider the advisability of taking time likewise 
to examine one’s moral and spiritual condi- 
tion. What should a man guard against in 
such an undertaking? What reasons for it 
suggest themselves? What should be its 
definite results > 

4. True Self-Denial. John 12:24. This 
was clearly pointed out by Jesus as the only 
sure path to self-attainment. In this crucible 
the pure gold of character is refined. What 
part should self-denial play in the path of the 
student who has made his choice of the high- 
est? Give practical illustrations from nature 
and human life. 


5. The Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. See the Call printed at the be- 
ginning of this issue, and the article in the De- 
cember number on the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

6. Prayer. Matthew 21:22. No greater 
stimulus to faith will come to students this 
year than that afforded by the opportunity 
for united intercession for the Volunteer Con- 
vention at Nashville. Use topics suggested 
by Executive Committee. Let all participate 
thus in advance in assuring success both at 
Nashville and in each college. 

7. Enthusiasm, True and False. Phil. 
4:13. The Nashville Convention will un- 
doubtedly inspire in each delegate, and 
through the delegates in the colleges, a great 
enthusiasm. What are the uses of enthu- 
siasm, and what its dangers? What is true 
enthusiasm, and what false? Consider the 
derivation of the word from the Greek— 
“God in” a man. 

8. “Henry Drummond.” This great in- 
spirer of men can still speak with power to the 
hearts of students. Lennox’s ‘Practical Life- 
Work of Henry Drummond” should be ac- 
cessible in every Association library. George 
Adam Smith’s fuller biography is a modern 
classic. Use selections from his own writings. 
No man can afford to leave college without 
knowing Drummond and learning from him 
anew the opportunities for character-building 
such a life opens up. John 15:11-17. 
1 Cor. 13. 

9. The Manliness of Christ. Luke 
2:40. ‘Son of man’”’ is the favorite title 
used by Jesus, He seemed fond of emphasiz- 
ing His oneness with men. A sympathetic 
study of His life shows how the truest of men 
faced the problems of living. After all the 
great problem of college men is not the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, but the building up 
of a symmetrical manhood. See Speer’s ““The 
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Man Christ Jesus,” and Hughes’ “*Manliness 
of Christ.” 

10. John the Apostle of Love. Luke 
9:51-56. John, before he met Jesus, was an 
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impetuous, hot-tempered youth. He became 
the great Apostle of love—why this change? 
See any of the recent lives of John the 
Apostle. 


“Who's Who in Missions >” 


HE subject suggested is the title of a 

chapter in “Holding the Ropes,” by 

Belle M. Brain, a book which is full of sug- 
gestions for missionary committees. 

The purpose of the meeting will be to call 
attention to the names of those men and 
women who have wrought mightily for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God in every age 
and in every part of the world—names which 
should be household words in every Christian 
home, and at least as familiar to Christian 
students as the heroes of Greek mythology or 
the pioneers and founders of other elements 
in our modern civilization. 

Choose the Scripture reading from St. Paul’s 
letters, 2 Cor. 11:16-31; 12:9-11. Bring 
out the fact that he was a foreign missionary 
primarily, and that the enterprise is no modern 
undertaking; that the person who says he 
does not believe in or approve of foreign mis- 
sions is criticising St. Paul and St. Augustine 
and all the men who have in any age carried 
the message to regions beyond. In prepara- 
tion read the first chapter of Lawrence’s 
““Modern Missions in the East,”’ or in the 
shorter book “Introduction to the study of For- 
eign Missions” for this thought of the con- 
tinuity of foreign missionary effort. 

Write the names given below on a black- 
board, or have them written plainly on a sheet 
of paper, so that they can be seen by all in 
the room. Do not group them by countries, 
or in order of time, so as to give a clue to any 
who might be quick to guess the country to 
which the missionary belonged. Begin by 
getting those who could in a sentence tell who 
the missionary was—anything which would 
show familiarity with the name or the work— 
to indicate this by raising the hand. Run 


through the list in this way, and it is to be 
feared that in most meetings a confession of 
ignorance will be the result of this preliminary 
questioning. 

Have assigned beforehand to as many peo- 
ple as there are names exceedingly brief pa- 
pers, containing in four or five sentences the 


important facts about each missionary and, in 
some cases, including famous sayings. 

The following list of twenty-five names is 
suggested: 
Robert Moffat, 
Allen Gardiner, 


Alexander Mackay, 
J. Hudson Taylor, 
Robert Morrison, Isabella Thoburn, 
Francis Xavier, Henry Martyn, 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, St. Augustine 
Raymond Lull, of Canterbury, 
Fidelia Fiske, John G. Paton, 
Ulfias, Cyrus Hamlin, 
William Carey, Adoniram Judson, 
Henry M. Stanley, | Guido F. Verbeck, 
Alexander Duff, Boniface, 
David Livingstone, Mary Reed, 
Eliza Agnew, Pandita Ramabai. 
“The Encyclopedia of Missions’ gives 
some account of the lives of a large majority. 
Creegan’s ‘‘Great Missionaries of the Church”’ 
may also be consulted. Any church history 
will give some account of the mediaeval mis- 
sionaries, e. g., Ulfilas, Boniface, St. Augus- 
tine, Raymond Lull, and Francis Xavier. 
These names are included in order to bring 
out the continuity of the enterprise. Mac- 
lear’s “‘Missions and Apostles of Mediaeval 
Europe” gives an account of Boniface and St. 
Augustine. Stanley’s name is included in the 
list to bring out the work he did in opening up 
Uganda. See ““Dawn in the Dark Continent,” 
p. 202 and p. 209. Individual biographies 
are available in the case of eighteen of the 
names, and these are, of course, the best 
sources. Let the accounts given answer the 
questions, When did he live> Where did he 
work? What did he do? bringing out as far 
as possible in such brief accounts the vital 
things, not mere statistics. Manifestly there 
will be time only for very brief statements. It 
might be well at the close of the meeting to re- 
view the list, asking for the country at least 
in which each man did his work. Have on 
the table some of the best biographies, and try 
to get several people to take away the books 
to read. 


























Current Comment 


HE period on which we are just entering 
—the term between the Christmas holi- 
days and the spring recess—is the most favor- 
able part of the student year for the active 
prosecution of all branches of Association 
work. The attention of the college world is 
less taken up with athletics than in either fall 
or spring; it is the season when the things of 
the mind and of the spirit can make their 
strongest appeal. If our work does not make 
substantial gains in scope and efficiency dur- 
ing these winter months, it can only be be- 
cause we have failed either to see or improve 
our peculiar opportunity. No matter how 
many men our Bible and mission study groups 
may enroll, there should be others who can 
now, for this term at least, be enlisted. Espe- 
cially should it be possible to improve greatly 
the quality of the work done by securing more 
regular and thorough preparation on the part 
of the men in the groups. Likewise the re- 
ligious meetings, devotional and public alike, 
should be reaching more men now than ever. 
Such possibilities as the next few weeks offer 
will not come again this year 





It is a general practice of long standing 
among the student Associations to make 
some sort of special attempt during the winter 
months to help men to define their per- 
sonal attitude toward the great facts of the 
spiritual world and especially toward its su- 
preme representative, Jesus Christ. Surely 
this practice must justify itself to any man 
who sees how big with possibilities for the 
future of individual men and of the communi- 
ties in which they are to be leaders, is this 
college life of which we are a part. Here we 
find ourselves living together for four years in 
the closest intimacy, in the presence of the 
highest ideals of life, and at the same time of 
some of its powerful temptations, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, determining our 
personal relations to both; and no man who 
realizes the significance of the situation can 
question the timeliness or the importance in 
college life of what has come to be called 
evangelism. How influences leading men 
toward decisions shall be exerted, and how 
far they shall go, are questions the answer to 
which varies with different institutions. In 
some colleges the evangelistic meeting or series 
of meetings has been of great and unquestioned 
value. For this method an article on another 


page gives suggestions from a wide experience. 
In others, the organized efforts of individuals 
have accomplished striking results. In. still 
others, the quiet personal influence of lives that 
were really Christian has set men to thinking 
and brought them to decisions for the Chris- 
tian way of living, where more aggressive 
ways of working would have defeated the 
very object sought. Methods must be suited 
to conditions. But the Association leader 
who does not seek in some wise way the 
common and great objective at which all these 
methods aim is missing one of the really great 
opportunities of college life. 





This wise adaptation of methods to local 
conditions and needs is essential in all branches 
of our work, if our Associations are to make 
any considerable advances in efficiency in the 
future. Our machinery for the exchange of 
ideas and methods seems on the whole to have 
reached a higher stage of development than 
our constructive thinking. Our great need 
is not so much more conferences or more visits 
from traveling secretaries as it is more men 
who will give themselves with earnestness and 
concentration to the solving of their own prob- 
lems. The steadily increasing number of 
such men in the different college Associations 
is one of the great elements of promise for the 
future. In several institutions—Dartmouth, 
Harvard, and the University of Pennsylvania 
in the east, for instance—special plans for 
Bible study, involving special Bible study 
courses written by men familiar with local 
needs, have been worked out and are being 
put into successful operation this winter. Sep- 
arate Bible courses are, perhaps, not often 
necessary; but the constructive thinking that 
has produced them is a first essential. 





It is not too early for those men who ex- 
pect to go to Nashville to begin to make 
careful personal preparation for the days they 
will spend there. They will be days quite 
too significant for each man to be taken as 
part of the natural course of things. A man 
should go to Nashville free from other tasks 
and devote himself to the matter in hand, and 
prepared by thorough training of his spiritual 
faculties to assimilate the largest amount pos- 
sible from the great stores of spiritual truth 
and energy that will be accessible there. Now 
is the time to plan for freedom and receptivity. 
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Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has 110 
men in Bible classes, besides five mission study 
classes with an enrollment of thirty-six. 





Seventy per cent. of the students in Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, are now 
enrolled in the mission study classes of the two 
Associations. 





McGill University students are enrolled in 
six mission study groups, and are studying 
India, Japan, China, medical missions, and 
non-Christian religions. 





The Bible study enrollment at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Ia., was increased dur- 


ing November from sixty to 131. Their 
policy calls for 200 in Bible study. 





The international influence of the British 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union is illus- 
trated by the fact that two Rhodes scholars 
recently joined their ranks at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 





The Board of Trustees of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Raleigh, 
N. C., has appropriated $300 toward the 
support of a general secretary for the Asso- 
ciation. 





The Bible study canvass at Susquehanna 
University was so successful that by Novem- 
ber all but three of the resident students were 
enrolled in one of the six study classes con- 
ducted by the Association. 





Two hundred men studying missions in 
twelve groups, and six women’s classes with 
an enrollment of seventy-five, was the report 
in November at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
located at Delaware. 





Besides four groups which are studying for- 
eign missions at Iowa College, Grinnell, two 
large classes have been enrolled for the study 
of social settlement work. Eighty-six of the 
women are taking the various courses. 





The University of Nebraska reports $490 
contributed to home and foreign missions dur- 
ing 1904-5, and should have been included 


in the list given in the December “‘Intercolle- 


gian’’ among institutions giving $300 or 
more. 





A deep interest in missions is manifest at 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. This 1s 
partly due to some strong addresses from mis- 
sionary workers, and more especially to the 
mission study classes in which sixty-one stu- 
dents are enrolled. 





‘The average attendance at the five mission 
study classes in Union Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., is twenty-eight out of a total enrollment 
of thirty-four. Many other students of the 
Seminary are using the text-books privately, as 
they cannot attend class sessions. 





At a meeting held Dec. 8th, the students 
of Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., de- 
cided to send their full quota of five delegates 
to the Nashville Convention. Immediately 
after the meeting, $55 was raised from about 
fifteen men to send the delegation. 





Oberlin College reported on Nov. 15th, 
when the mission study enrollment was still 
in progress, that seventy men had been en- 
listed in eleven groups, with forty men doing 
an unclassified work in mission study. One 
hundred young women were enrolled in seven 
different courses. 





In the localized edition of “The Student 
Movement,”’ the students of St. Andrew’s 
University in Scotland are printing classified 
lists of standard religious works, in order to 
encourage and guide members of the Univer- 
sity in their reading. The lists seem to be 
much appreciated. 





A Normal class for leaders is being taught 
at Oberlin College by the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church. Professor Shailer 
Mathews spoke recently at Oberlin on Bible 
study under the auspices of the Association. 
Upon November 6th, 245 men were enrolled 
in Bible classes at this institution. 





During the fall the Dartmouth Association 
has conducted a lecture course in Bible study 
with large attendance, under the leadership 
of a professor. At the conclusion of this 
course in December, nearly forty group classes 
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were organized in the “Life of Christ,”” led 
by some of the most influential undergraduate 
students in the college. 





At Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., 
a Bible institute was held November 3d and 
4th, which resulted in the enrollment of about 
a third of the student body in Bible study. 
[he University of Vermont has added several 
Bible groups, as the result of a recent insti- 
tute. ‘Lhere is also a Volunteer Band of five 
and a class studying missions. 





At the meeting of the Missionary Associa- 
tions of the Scottish Theological Halls, held 
on November 3d at Glasgow, a significant 
step was taken, to the effect that the affliated 
societies should consider “whether any ap- 
proach to the college authorities should be 
made with regard to the provision for in- 
struction on social and missionary problems 
in the curriculum, where such is not already 
made.” 

At the Asheville Conference last summer, 
a deep concern was felt by a number of 
Virginia delegates on account of the small 
number of men who were brought to Christ 
during the preceding year, and the large num- 
ber of students yet unreached. Many men 
were led to pray for an outpouring of the 
Spirit. Ass a result, during the first three 
months of this year as many decisions have 
been reached as during the whole of last year. 





A series of Bible study institutes has been 
held in Pennsylvania during the last few 
weeks. [hey were conducted by Mr. Ken- 
neth C. MacArthur of the International 
Committee, and Mr. William J. Miller, Jr., 
of the State Committee. Mr. Frank V. 
Slack, assisted in the institute at Washington 
and Jefferson College. As a result of these 
institutes, several leaders’ classes have been 
formed and there has been an increased en- 
rollment in the Bible groups. 


Some facts found in the “‘Aintab Bulle- 
tin,’ issued by the Central Turkey College 
at Ajintab, illustrate the character of a mis- 
sion college constituency. Thus, of the 144 
students, sixty are the sons of artisans, the 
fathers of forty-seven of them are merchants, 
twenty-two are sons of professional men, and 
six of men in government service. ‘The aver- 


age age of the freshman class is eighteen and 
a quarter years, while the seniors average 
twenty-one and a half nearly. 





Mr. W.G. Hardie, who served for some time 
as a traveling secretary of the British Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union, has accepted the 
secretaryship of young people’s work under 
the Church Missionary Society while tem- 
porarily unable to go to the field. Mr. J. M. 
B. Duncan, a general secretary of the same 
erganization, goes to take up work in Cal- 
cutta under the Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Tissington Tatlow, the general secretary of 
the British Student Christian Movement, is 
delivering a series of talks on apologetics to 
the women students of London. 


i 





An advance in Bible study above anything 
heretofore reported from Oxford University 
has been brought about this fall quite largely 
as the result of inviting freshmen to meet 
former members of Bible classes in an informal 
reception at which coffee was served. ‘The 
presentation of the work by local leaders has 
thus resulted in the organization of two or 
more groups in almost every college, the joint 
membership of which is not far from 400. A 
renewed interest in social work has also taken 
place, so that a goodly number of students are 
helping in boys’ clubs, or in visiting tramps’ 
kitchens and the homes of laborers. 





Six schools and colleges of Virginia were 
recently visited by Mr. W. D. Weather- 
ford during an evangelistical campaign last- 
ing two weeks. The students of William and 
Mary College reaped the reward of faithful 
preparation and personal work by seeing six- 
teen of their fellow students take a decided 
stand for Christ. Six of these men were 
among the leading athletes of the College. 
The foot-ball coach used his influence de- 
cidedly on behalf of the meetings, announcing 
publicly that it was as necessary for a student 
to participate in the religious life of the Col- 
lege as it was for him to share in the athletic 
life, if he wished to deserve the name of an 
all-around man. 





Columbia University reports a decided in- 
crease in all Bible study interests. In addition 
to the groups, two large classes have been 
exceedingly successful not only in the matter 
of attendance, but also in deepening and 
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broadening the influence of the Association in 
the University. Dr. A. F. Schauffler and Pro- 
fessor F. R. Hutton are the leaders of these 
large classes. Groups in the Graduate School 
of ‘Teachers’ College, the Graduate School 
proper, and the Law School are led by prom- 
inent men from outside. ‘The enrollment has 
more than doubled, and the interest is greater 
than ever before. Five of the seven Columbia 
fraternities have organized Bible classes. The 
leaders’ group is conducted by Rev. H. H. 
Walker, Ph. D., a Congregational clergyman. 


On December 2, Winfield S. Hall, 
Ph.D., M.D., Junior Dean of Northwestern 
Medical, spoke to an audience of over 1,200 
college men at Valparaiso University, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., on “‘Sexual Hygiene."’ ‘This is 
the largest number of college men that the 
doctor has ever addressed, although he has 
spoken on this topic in several of the large 
universities of the country. He treated the 
subject in masterly fashion, and much good 
will result from the meeting. Charles D. 
Hurrey spent Dec. 6th and 7th at Valpa- 
raiso. lhe result of the meetings was very 
encouraging. Over thirty men took a definite 
stand for Jesus Christ. Mr. Hurrey had 


personal interviews with thirty-seven different 
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men during his stay. Ihe success of these 
meetings was largely due to Bible study and 
definite personal work on the part of the Bible 
study leaders. ‘Thirty men have for the first 
lime made a stand for the Christian life. 





One of the most significant events that has 
ever occurred in the student world is a decree 
of the Emperor of China, which was issued on 
Sept. 4th. It reads as follows: ““We issued 
yesterday an edict abolishing the literary 
competitive examination of the old style and 
ordering that sole attention shall be given 
henceforth to the establishment of schools of 
modern learning throughout the Empire in lieu 
thereof. We now command that to all liter- 
ary chancellors in the various provinces shall 
be assigned the duty of holding examinations 
and inspecting the schools of their several 
piovinces, and that they shall do this in con- 
junction with the viceroy or governor of each 
province.” When it is recalled that the sys- 
tem thus abolished was established thirteen 
centuries ago, and that in one examination 
center alone as many as 39,000 students enter 
for examination on the old subjects in a single 
year, this change to the study of Western sub- 
jects is significant to the last degree, and will! 
call for a large number of teachers and pro 
fessors from America and Europe. 
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Unfamiliar Africa 


HE statue of one of Britain’s greatest 
soldiers and Christians represents Gen- 

eral Gordon on camel-back waiting and look- 
ing wistfully—for what? For long desired 
relief that was never to reach the solitary hero 
of Khartum? Perhaps; but the reader of his 
life who knows what he was as the Christian 
leader of China’s “Ever Victorious Army” 
and during his years of service in Egypt can 
well believe that not the sword but the olive 
branch of peace and the knowledge of the 
Prince of Peace was what he most desired 
for his Sudanese wards. How nigh the day 
of their redemption has drawn may be learned 
from Dr. J. Kelly Giffen’s ‘““The Egyptian 
Sudan.”"" ‘The volume has only a passing 
word to say of the work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Khartum itself, where in 


Fleming Hl. Revell Company, $1.00, net. 


addition to flying ‘‘a flag for Christ’’ among 
the Moslems they have a flourishing girls’ 
school with 100 pupils, mostly Mohamme- 
dans. ‘The McGiffens and their associates, 
the McLaughlins, went in 1902 to Doleib 
Hill on the Sobat River, some 950 miles south 
of Khartum, as Protestantism’s pioneers to 
the Pagans of the Egyptian Sudan. The 
book is therefore the record of less than three 
years of effort. ‘The workers were picked 
men and women, keen and accurate as ob- 
servers, wise in their methods, plucky to the 
last degree, and so consecrated that the hard 
work of the pioneer was a perpetual delight. 
The ‘‘desert-locked’” Sudan has been judged 
by the statements of such men as the war cor- 
respondent Steevens, who never went as far 
south as the Sudan mission field delimited by 
Lord Cromer, and his lurid and discourag- 
ing descriptions needed just such a volume as 
this to make the Church realize its mighty op- 
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portunity. Its pages are most interesting and 
valuable from the varied standpoint of the 
traveler, the ethnologist, the economist, the 
philanthropist, and the missionary. It seems 
almost incredible that in so brief a period the 
effect of Christian example, with little teaching 
in that direction, should have had so human- 
izing an influence. Dr. Giffen has no story 
of thriving communities of inquirers and church 
members to tell; it is yet too early for that, 
but a foundation has been most wisely laid, 
and the reader will hereafter scan eagerly 
every item from the United Presbyterian field 
of the Sudan, with the expectation that re- 
sults of a spiritual nature will soon appear. 
One rarely reads so wholly honest and frank 
a book, nor one with so many unexpected 
alleviations of the monotone of life among the 
lowly. Mrs. Giffen’s diary is as racy as Mrs. 
Paton’s “Letters from the New Hebrides,” 
and after ten years more in that land it ought 


to be published as an example of how to in- 
terest people at home in missions. Heer story 
of the visit of Lord Cromer and Lady Win- 
gate, not to refer to other charming bits of 
writing, is a masterpiece. But the entire vol- 
ume cannot fail to hold the reader from end 
to end. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Fisher’s ““On the Borders 
of Pigmy-Land,’”’ has an even more attractive 
style, and an extremely encouraging story to 
tell of men and women and children in Toro 
Land, in the very heart of Africa. As Miss 
Ruth Hurditch she left London in 1900 and 
found her way in most amusing fashion to her 
new home on the borders of the Pigmy 
region. Here, in a most happy manner, she 
became Mrs. Fisher with the help of King 
David, when a “honeymoon on the | Dark! 
Continent”’ followed in order to make the 
marriage legal. ‘The author is a successor to 
James Gale of Korea, and Arthur Smith of 
China, in her fascinating style and sense of 
humor, albeit her ‘‘well of English’ is “‘de- 
filed’’ with a dash of British colloquialisms 
and allusions that are barely intelligible to the 
American reader. One cannot well read a 
chapter without a good laugh—and also not 
without feeling the sacredness and joy of the 
missionary calling. Unlike the Sudan, in 
Toro spiritual fruitage followed quickly upon 
the seed sowing of 1896, and a full-fledged 
work of the most inspiring character is vividly 
described. From the missionary King David 
to Mrs. Fisher’s diminutive cook, from in- 
teriors of native huts that one can fairly see 
and smell, to the great church which King 
and subject joyfully built with their own 
hands, one rapidly flits, until missions in the 
western part of the Uganda field live as does 
no other spot in Africa. Good old Saint 
Apolo and his doll, the King and his foot- 
ball games, played with an attendant near 
carrying an umbrella, the recreative and health- 
giving tramps reaching to the eternal snows, 
glimpses of the curious Pigmies, all too brief, 
‘Toro women with the miracle of Ana Kageye 
at their head, the power of medicine to effect 
the double cure, the comedy and tragedy of 
missionary life in its variety, are so fascinat- 
ingly told that the reader will admit that there 
is at least one missionary book that is worth 
while, and one field where the reply can be 
given emphatically in the affirmative to the 
question, “Do missions pay?” 
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Egypt cannot be called “‘unfamiliar’’ to the 
rapidly increasing tide of tourists who spend 
the frigid months of an American winter in 
that sunny land; it is unfamiliar, however, to 
readers of missionary literature, who will ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to “River, Sand, and 
Sun,””’ written after several visits of inspec- 
tion by Miss Minna C. Gollock, one of the 
Secretaries of the Church Missionary Society. 
Evidently the author wrote the volume with 
girls especially in view, and so her style is 
adapted to attract their interest, as is her 
main topic, work for women and girls. She 
thus supplements and brings down to date the 
volumes of the Misses Whately. Older per- 
sons, even those of the opposite sex, cannot 
fail to be interested, first by the many and 
attractive illustrations, and then by the no 
less graphic word-pictures which the book 
contains. Its chief value lies in its thoroughly 
missionary tone and contents, and in the au- 
thor’s power to make the reader live in the 
F.gyptian environment. Girls’ school work 
of a most important and fruitful sort occupies 
most of the book; but Miss Gollock admits 
one into as much as is just now politic, per- 
haps, of work done for Moslems by men mis- 
sionaries, two of whom, though not mentioned 
by name, were recent leaders of the old British 
College Christian Union and of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. The reader 
will wish that more space had been given to 
the last two chapters,“ Watching, or Khartoum 
and Onwards,” and “Work Amongst Men 
and Boys.” Medical missions in this most 
difficult field are well exploited, and in the 
humorous story of the Church Missionary 
Society’s medical houseboat it is done in a 
manner new to missionary literature. One 
cannot help wishing that what Miss Gollock 
has done so admirably for women and girls, 
our old friend Douglas Thornton might soon 
do for men students and those interested in 
work for the less impressionable sex. 
“Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by 

Protestant Missionaries.” New York: 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 

Missions, 1905. Cloth, fifty cents; paper, 

thirty-five cents. 

This latest text-book for college mission 
study classes is intended to supplement two 
others that have been used by the Movement, 
one descriptive, by Principal Grant, “The 


‘Church Missionary Society, London, 3. shillings, 
6 pence, 
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Religions of the World in Relation to Chris- 
uianity,”’ the other what its name indicates, 
**A Handbook of Comparative Religion,” by 
the late Dr. Kellogg of India. Its ten authors 
each treat of the religion with which they have 
had much to do during their service on the 
mission field. Most of them have had from 
twenty to forty years of constant contact with 
believers in these faiths and in addition, have 
given much study to the religions which they 
discuss. Dr. Richards’ racy account of the 
religion of the African Negro is followed by 
an interpretation of Shintoism by the well 
known Japan missionary, Dr. DeForest. A 
favorite speaker at student conferences, Mr. 
Janvier, discusses Hinduism, which he came 
to know as a boy in India, and later as a 
successful missionary there. Hinduism’s off- 
shoot, Buddhism, is presented from the view- 
point of Southern Asia by the late Burman 
veteran, President Cushing of Rangoon; 
while Rev. A. D. Gring describes its North- 
ern form as seen in Japan. ‘Then follow illu- 
minating accounts of China’s two indigenous 
faiths, ‘Taoism, by Dr. DuBose, the author 
of a well known work on Chinese religions, 
“The Dragon, Image, and Demon,” and 
Confucianism, by President Shefield of 
North China. Judaism is written upon by a 
recognized authority on the subject, Rev. 
! ouis Meyer; and the corrupt degradation of 
ihis faith, and of a perverted Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, is made exceedingly clear 
by a man whom multitudes of students have 
listened to with delight, Dr. Zwemer. Last 
of all, and only because it is a religion with 
which many missionaries have to deal, Roman 
Catholicism in the less developed lands, is dis- 
cussed by the editor of the Nashville “‘Chris- 
tian Advocate,” for years a missionary in 
Mexico, Dr. Winton. Those who have the 
idea that non-Christian religions cannot be in- 
lerestingly presented, will here be agreeably 
disappointed. The volume is at once authorita- 
tive, very little technical, pervaded almost 
throughout with the vital touch of real things 
affecting intimately two-thirds of the human 
race, and is as interestingly and practically 
written as any similar publication. Its para- 
graph arrangement, helpful bibliographies, and 
full index, added to the characteristics already 
noted, make it the best comprehensive re- 
ligions text-book that has yet appeared in 
English. Both for class use and for later ref- 
erence it is of the utmost value, 





